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aspect, far from enlarging, greatly restricted the sphere of liberty The Reformation brought in its train bitter disputes, cruel persecution, long dragging wars. Monarchs became more despotic, theologians became more intolerant, the State encroached upon the spiritual sphere The leaders of the Protestant revolt were no preachers of liberty or toleration On the contrary, many advocated passive obedience and preached the duty of persecuting religious error Lord Acton is specially seveie upon Luther, and holds that the reason which caused him to force the rupture with Rome at the Diet of Worms was the belief, due to Lorenzo Valla's tract on the Donation of Constantine, that the Pope was Antichrist. Of Lutheranism he wittily remarks that,' born of the union of princes and professors, it retains the distinct hkeness of both its parents, not altogether harmoniously blended'. The union of princes and professors, the Erastian theory of Church government, was (he says) the first product of the Reformation and the deadly blow to freedom Of pure religious impulse there was probably less than is generally imagined, for Scotland is the only country where the Reformation triumphed in opposition to the State, as Ireland is the only country where, having the support of the State, it fell short of victory. But deficiency of religious zeal was amply balanced by the strength of the secular appetite, and Thomas Cromwell was not alone in suggesting to his royal master that by attacking the wealth of the Church a ruler might become great and powerful.
The early triumphs of the Protestant revolt were stemmed by a great rally of the Catholic Church. Of many of the agencies by which the Counter-Reformation was effected Lord Acton was frankly critical. He condemns the Index of Prohibited Books. He notes with relief that the persecutions ot the Holy Office of Rome did not extend beyond the reign of Urban VIII. He deplores the fact that the doctrine of the . Church should have been foimulated afresh in an intoleiant age. But he is nevertheless concerned to show how even among the Jesuits, the professed advocates of authority and submission, a liberal philosophy was entertained until 1630; how 'the greater part of the political ideas"of Milton, Locke,